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San Domingo episode are related in clear, forceful manner. In develop- 
ing Fish's belief that diplomatic intercouree should be characterized 
"by honesty of purpose, clearness of perception, and fairness of meth- 
od," the author has given the reader an excellent account of the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims; and, in so doing, has shown how England 
and America can peaceably settle their most difficult disputes. The es- 
say is, therefore, timely and useful in this period of growing Anglo- 
American sympathy. 

R. C. McGrane 

George Westinghouse. His life and achievements. By Francis B. 
Leupp. (Boston: Little, Brown and company, 1918. 305 p.) 

An interesting narrative, clear print, good paper, adequate illustra- 
tion, and a fairly detailed index, prepossess one in favor of Mr. Francis 
E. Leupp 's life of George Westinghouse. Its limitations are incom- 
plete source material, non-critical use of information, and a lack of in- 
terpretative skill in dealing with the subject and the forces he called 
into being. 

Since Mr. AVestinghouse left no files of personal correspondence or 
diaries, the author relied on the memories of friends, local traditions, 
gossip, records of courts and of public meetings, corporate reports and 
partnership account books, old volumes of newspapers and magazines, 
miscellaneous scrapbooks, and the like. Lack of footnotes makes it 
difficult to determine what is included under "books, volumes of old 
newspapers and magazines." In addition to the material which Mr. 
Leupp used, copies or originals of correspondence should have been ob- 
tainable from the large number of individuals with whom Mr. 
Westinghouse had relations and from the business files of various com- 
panies with which he was connected. Business papers other than those 
covered by the terms corporate reports and partnership account books 
exist and probably could have been examined. There is practically un- 
touched Westinghouse material located in America and elsewhere in 
engineering society journals and other publications, engineering periodi- 
cals, trade publications, newspapers, world exposition reports, records 
of patent offices, congressional records, and reports of various departs 
ments of foreign governments. The amount of evidence concerning 
Mr. Westinghouse is so large, in fact, that an adequate treatment of his 
life would require not one but several volumes, one of which would 
be devoted to documents. 

Little indication exists of the evaluation of materials. Traditions and 
recollections are cited when the exactly quoted words can be, at best, 
only an approximation of reality. These sources are given equal cre- 
dence with authentic documents. 
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There is social and economic significance in the forces which the 
genius of men like Westinghouse let loose to play upon the society of 
their time and this. Westinghouse invented and developed the air brake, 
a factor of incalculable good. He became interested in natural gas 
in Pittsburgh, conceived machinery to control it and to develop it, se- 
cured a charter "so drawn that under it you can do almost anything 
you care to except engage in the business of banking, ' ' with the result 
that the company he is responsible for today ' ' controls substantially all 
the public utilities in the city and immediate suburbs. ' ' 

By a combination of invention and promotion, Mr. Westinghouse built 
up the Westinghouse electric company, eventually the chief rival of the 
General electric company. In itself, the development of these two 
great coi-porations and their long struggle over the respective merits 
of direct and indirect current forms one of the economic dramas of the 
era. 

Mr. Leupp's book is a gifted amateur's achievement, the value of 
which consists in its indicating the possibilities and value of an adequate 
biography of Mr. Westinghouse. 

Herbert A. Kellae 

The fathers of New England. A chronicle of the Puritan common- 
wealths. By Charles M. Andrews. [The chronicles of America. 
Edited by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee 
on publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1919. 210 p. $3.50) 

Volume six of the Chronicles of America series, like its predecessors, 
is a charming product of the printer's art. Artistically bound, with 
beautiful photogravures and an excellent bibliography and complete 
index, it is an addition to any book lover's librarj^, and an aid both to 
the general reader and to the historical student. 

Books almost without number have been written about New Eng- 
land's history, but seldom does one find an account with the broad his- 
torical view point of the one under discussion. The causes of the com- 
ing of the pilgrims are clearly and concisely stated, the classes of so- 
ciety from which the emigrants came are described, and a rather new 
idea is advanced. The author states: "The greatness of the Pilgrims 
lay in their illustrious example and in the influence they exercised up- 
on the church life of the later New England colonies, for to the Pil- 
grims was due the fact that the congregational way of organization and 
worship became the accepted form in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
But in other respects Plymouth was vastly overshadowed by her vigor- 



